HUNTING BIG GAME

the sultry heat. In such conditions the last thought in
the world was a game of football. Yet at Aden the
Prince was asked by Major Birkett of the South Wales
Borderers if he would watch an inter-company match
and present a cup. The Prince consented. It was difficult
to make this a wholly unofficial tour. On the way to
Kilindini the heat intensified the problem of killing
time. The Prince varied his daily routine by introducing
a form of exercise which could be described as putting
the sandbag, and another, equally hot-making form,
namely, learning the elements of Swahili. The rude
ceremony of Crossing the Line came as a welcome
opportunity for relieving feelings. The Prince relieved
his by showing them, with whitewash and a large brush,
how it was done.

Something of the gaiety with which Mombasa wel-
comed the Prince and the Duke is carried by the Arab's
word fantasia and the Swahili word ngoma. The whole
visit, in fact, was one long ngoma, except when it was
fantasia. By the latter term the Arab means official
engagements, such as, on this occasion, an inspection
of the Old Fort which was built in the late sixteenth
century by Portuguese, and of the native quarter where
Arabs, Africans and Hindus live with Japanese, Chinese
and the Turks. In rough English ngoma is "making a
night of it." Literally it is "drum," and from that is
derived the feastings and merry-makings which depend
upon an incessant accompaniment of drum-beats. The
Governor of Kenya, Sir Edward Grigg, told the Prince
that the origin of all jazz was to be found in ngoma.
The Prince said he had no difficulty at all in believing it.

A Sunday evening service in the Cathedral and a
sermon from the Bishop of Mombasa supplied a restora-
tive after the fatigue of being so relentlessly entertained.
Then arrived an experience which greatly impressed the
Prince. After the service, the Governor brought an old,
old man to present to him. "This is Wellington," the
Governor said. Wellington ? Yes, that was Chumah's
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